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ENTRANCE TO THE FRANK W. GUNSAULUS HALL 

THE ETHICS OF THE 
"PICTURE TALK" 

THERE is no form of art lecture 
capable of greater value to the 
interested public than that de- 
livered in the presence of the works 
under discussion. Here qualities are seen 
and pointed out rather than described, 
and here the emphasis can be laid on a 
statement of the principle governing the 
manipulation of those qualities — the es- 
sential processes of art. 

And yet there is no situation in which 
the lecturer can more easily be tempted 
from the straight and narrow path of 
scientific truth than in the gallery talk 
where the acquiescent pictures seem so 
ready to corroborate any word he may 
utter. The exercise of individual taste 
and the play of individual fancy have a 
right to play their part in the apprecia- 
tion of works of art, and something very 



like these often stimulates the amateur 
critic into strange vehemence of state- 
ment — either of denunciation or of 
praise — in channels of purely personal 
thought whose value for his audience is 
certainly nothing and may be less. 

Now this leads to the single deadly 
sin of the picture talker — the creation 
of prejudice. For the essence of the 
art-lover's position is the attatude of 
contemplation rather than the attitude 
of judgment. Art is for our enjoyment, 
not for our approval. Least of all is 
its understanding a pastime in which the 
"game" is to separate in the shortest 
possible period the largest number of 
"good" pictures from "bad" ones. Art 
is rather a heaven-sent means by which 
we may see the things of our common 
world through eyes other than our own, 
and so escape for a while from our own 
monotonous type of experiences, or, if 
need be, find ourselves by a view from 
without. It is like the revelations of 
our childhood days when we looked at 
the old familiar world through a bit 
of colored glass and found it a new 
strange thing — save that the experience 
assumes a vast significance when in 
place of the colored glass, we look 
through the lens of another personality. 

And so, every work of art must be in 
some way a subtle distortion of nature 
— a cunning manipulation of appearance ; 
for the perfect counterfeit of nature 
would convey only the palest message — 
the world seen, as it were, through 
windowglass. Now it is precisely the 
function of the gallery talker to help us 
to find the artist's angle of vision. The 
greatest gift he can offer us is to make 
us sympathetic with the conceptions 
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which are new to us. His best means of 
accomplishing this is to help us to rid 
ourselves of the films of prejudice 
through which we all are obliged to 
some extent to peer. 

The critic or "picture talker" must 
help us to be ready for a variety of 
messages in a work of art. We know 
through our experience with comedies 
and tragedies in literature that art may 
give many emotions other than easy 
pleasure. He must help us to know 
that a picture which may be an in- 
different record of the appearance of 
Provincetown Harbor, may yet be a 
miracle of loveliness in its design. The 
gallery lecturer must help us know the 
profound elation which comes when we 
discover the tendency toward order 
where there was apparent chaos, to 
know that there is a pleasure even in the 
expectation of that order in the "new, 
odd huddle of lines" in an unfamiliar 
work. He must also help us to know 
that the love of a picture is not always 
love at first, sight; that it is never a 
love that comes at anyone's bidding — not 
even at the bidding of a high "authority." 

For we cannot receive our esthetic ex- 
perience second hand. With the open- 
minded attitude which is ready to accept 
a "message" from any work however old 
or however new, there must be combined 
an insistence upon receiving that mes- 
sage at first hand and for ourselves. The 
gallery lecturer who in any way attempts 
to come between us and the superlative 
delight of growing into the love of a 
work of art through our growing ac- 
quaintance with it, shows us at the start 
his (or "her") failure to grasp the first 
essential of leadership in art appreciation. 
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SKETCH FOR DECORATION — BY JOHN W. NORTON 
ALUMNI EXHIBITION 



ALUMNI EXHIBITION 

WHEN the first exhibition of 
works by former students and 
instructors of the Art Institute 
was planned a year ago, it was conceived 
as an important Institute affair. Now 
that the project has been carried out and 
true values are revealed, it appears 
clearly in the light of a national event. 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, the 
graphic arts and those arts — so vital to 
the Nation — which lend the touch of the 
human spirit to industry and gild the 
settings of our daily lives, all these are 
shown. There is ground for rejoicing in 
the fact that the Art Institute has al- 
ready played so creditable a part in form- 
ing the warp and woof of the art-fabric 
of our Country, and that this school has 
so richly contributed to one of the great- 
est of our national assets. 



